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FOREWORD 


In line with its goal of reviving interest in Philippine colonial culture, the Intramuros Administration has 
mounted NIPIS, an exhibition of fine Philippine textiles woven from pineapple, abaca, maguey and raw silk 
fibers. NIPIS is a tribute to the outstanding craftsmanship of the Filipino. These sheer fabrics on exhibit are 
undeniable proof of the Filipino’s industry, artistry, patience and resourcefulness. These textiles which were 
popular in both the local and foreign markets during the nineteenth century must be rediscovered by the 
Filipino of today. 


Highlighting the work of Filipino weavers, embroiderers and dyers, this exhibition seeks to enhance 
our knowledge of a surviving textile tradition. It complements the efforts of government and non-government 
organizations in the documentation and technical and financial assistance projects offered to the local 
handweaving industry. 


On behalf of the Intramuros Administration, I would like to thank the private collectors and the keepers 
of government owned collections who encouraged the study and display of the artworks in this exhibition. 


EDDA V. HENSON 
Administrator 
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NIPIS, a Philippine Fabric 


Sandra Castro 
Introduction 


When the Spanish Jesuit, Ignacio Francisco Alcina, arrived in the Visayas in the 17th century, the 
Visayans were already weaving cloth from white, hair-thin fibers they called nipiz. These were taken from the 
stalk of the indigenous abaca plant (Musa textilis, L.), a type of banana. 

In the 19th century, nipis referred to fine fabrics made from the fibers of abaca and, later, also of 
pineapple leaves, maguey leaves and jusi (raw silk). It was a luxurious textile suited to the trophical climate 
and therefore popular among the well-to-do Filipinos. Colorfully dyed, striped, or embroidered in white, these 
were made into camisas (blouses for male and female), panuelos (fichus), handkerchiefs, altar cloths and 
articles for religious processions. Nipiswas mentioned in various kinds of literature on the Philippines, whether 
dealing with commerce, botany or travel. 

It was first introduced to the international market, particularly Spain and its neighboring countries, in 
the form of embroidered handkerchiefs, shawls, collars, children’s clothes and other articles normally of white 
muslin. Such handiwork from the Philippines was given exposure in international expositions of London, Paris 
and the United States from the late 19th century to the early 20th century. There are a considerable number of 
samples still kept in private collections and museums of Europe and the United States, some of which are 
reproduced in the Appendix of this catalogue. 

Clothing, domestic and religious articles chosen from both public and private collections have been 
grouped together in this exhibition based on the techniques used in decorating the fabric. Although majority 
of the pieces are recognized as pivia, there are various opinions on other pieces which still have to be identified 
through laboratory tests. 


Tracing the word nipis 


Probably the earliest written use of the word nipis is that found in Alcina’s late 17th century work on 
the Visayas. One chapter includes a discussion on how cloth fibers were harvested from abaca stalks. After 
cleaning, drying and pounding them, fibers were classified according to fineness - lapnison for rope and thick 

beddings, tinagsa for ordinary cloth, also used as tribute, and nipizor magamay for very fine cloth", Nipizthen 
~ was a fine grade of abaca fiber. 
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PlateI A botanical drawing of the abaca plant 
from Fr. Manuel Blanco’s Flora de Filipinas. 
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In the 18th century, Juan Delgado, another Jesuit missionary assigned to the Visayas, wrote a general 
book on the Philippines. Having stayed in Samar, Cebu, Leyte and Bohol ”, he was able to list down fifteen 
names of fabrics which he discovered in the Visayas then. These he classified as nipis. That is, “light, thin, 
delicate fabrics”3, Some were named after the plant from which the fibers were taken, some from the way they 
were WOVEN. 

In 19th century writings on the Philippines, ipis was defined in various ways by various authors - as 
a type of fabric made either from the fibers of the abaca plant, of the pineapple plant, maguey, raw silk or a 
mixture of any two. Writers may well have been confused. Jean Mallat, a French visitor to the Philippines in 
the 19th century, and a scientist as well, confirmed this when he made a chart listing fifty-two names of 
Philippine fabrics: 


In making this table, which entailed a lot of work, we gathered the most important merchants and manu- 
facturers of Manila and those of the provinces who happened to be there. The difficulty of their expla- 
nation and the uncertainty as well as the incoherence of their replies often hampered us; its exactness 
is more or less positive’. 


A resident Spaniard simply said that the thousands of varieties of cloth could not be distinguished even by the 
more knowledgeable natives’. 

| One is convinced that the term nipis was a generic for “light, thin, delicate fabrics” - as used by Delgado 
and Mallat. In his table for Philippine textiles, Mallat’s entries included abacang nipis (fine abaca cloth), pivia 
nipis (pineapple batiste)®, and nipis na jusi (raw silk). 

The entry nipis found in many late 19th century Spanish dictionaries meant that the term had been 

adopted by the Spanish language. A recent find is Cassell’s Spanish Dictionary which traces the origin of the 
word to Filipinas and defines it as “fine cloth”’. 


The Fiber Sources 


Abaca(Musa textilis, L.).In Manuel Blanco’s Flora de Filipinas (1837), the abaca plant was called “Musa 
de los Trogloditas de Telares” or “Muse of Primitive Looms”®. Indigenous to the Philippines, the plant was 
valued for its fibers rather than for its fruit. When Alcina discovered its fruit to be harsh, tasteless and hard, he 
concluded that God did not create this plant to feed the natives but to clothe them. Although the fibers were 
used to make rope, the fine, delicate and lustrous ones were used to weave textiles. Thus, the abaca plant was 
also dubbed “the brilliant silk plant”’. 

In this text, Alcina explained how the 17th century Visayans extracted fibers from the abaca stalks. He 
noted the time factors to be considered. First, cutting of the stalks had to be done right before the plant's 








flowering stage. Otherwise, fibers to be used in weaving easily broke. Second, certain species of abaca had to 
be cut either on a full moon or when there was no moon at all. 

After the stalks were cut, its layers were pulled out with a knife. These were rubbed together with the 
hands and feet until the white inner fibers were uncovered. Then, these were immersed in water, for a day, 
to make them soft and easy to clean. Having removed the fleshy portions, only half of the original volume left, 
the fibers were held together in one hand and waved against the wind. This shook off the water, making the 
fibers drier and stronger. The fibers were subsequently pound with a wooden pestle to make them expand and, 
therefore, softer and more pliable. After spreading these under the sun to dry, these were tied in bundles and 
classified according to fineness. 


Writing in the 19th century, the Augustinian missionary, Manuel Blanco, praised the Visayan women 
who were so skilled in classifying abaca fibers. He said they could do this even in the dark.!° Abaca fibers were 
sorted into four classes. From the finest to the least fine - binani, tonga, sagotan, then cadaclan. The first was 
worked as woof (the crosswise threads of the fabric) and the second as warp (the lengthwise threads of the 
fabric) or the third as warp and the second as woof. The binani class must have been the equivalent of the 
17th century nipiz fiber as this was said to compete with pijia 

In Bicol, the whitest and finest fibers from the inner part of the stalk were known as lupis; in Marin- 
duque, quilot. These must have been used to weave nipis, too, as they were noted for “fineness, brilliance 
and a pearly white color”.'? 

After sorting the fibers, women knotted them together, end to end, before finally arranging them on 
a loom. Weaving was done in a “tent” so that the wind would not disarrange the fibers. 3 

The abaca plant thrived best in Albay and Camarines, on the slopes of volcanic mountains where huge 


trees provided about sixty feet of shade. It was abundant in Samar, Leyte, Cebu, Mindoro, Marinduque and. 


Misamis. The Eastern Visayan provinces may have been good for abaca because of the plentiful showers all 
year round. To produce fibers of good quality, the plant had to be about three years old.5 

Although Panay, particularly Iloilo, was the largest producer of woven fabrics - cotton, pina, silk, abaca 
and just -its land was dry and did not yield quality abaca fibers. Not surprisingly, in the early 19th century, 
Manila matrons complained about the Iloilo nipis which they bought for camisas. These were not as durable 
as the Camarines nipis. Later reports indicate that weavers in Panay imported abaca fibers from the eastern 
Visayas or from the Bicol region.’® 

From Delgado’s writings in the 18th century, there were several types of nipis named after the plants 
from which the fibers were taken. These were catungan, capaliran, nagol, laguis, bal onon, layahun, 
sinamoro and cuenti. From other banana types as linauoan, poonan, inusa and tinduc were fabrics with the 
same names. The most ordinary type, calibutungan, was woven from abaca and found in Palapag, Samar. 


Another type, /avisires, took its name from a tree although abaca fibers were used to weave it. When its fibers | 


_ were joined with the calibutungun and mixed with cotton threads, the value of the fabric increased and was 
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Plate If A botanical drawing of the pineapple 
plant from Fr. Manuel Blanco's Flora de Filipinas. 
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called tinagsa. This was woven in Guiguan (now Guian).’’ 

Textiles made from abaca fibers are generally called sinamay.'® The word comes from the Visayan 
“samay”, meaning “to weave”). This explains why the term is also used loosely in reference to other Visayan 
weaves (e.g. cotton, pivia, banana). 


Pineapple (Bromelia Ananasa, L.). The pineapple plant was highly esteemed in the 19th century, its 
leaves being a source of white, silky fibers. These were woven into a fabric comparable to muslin, a sheer cotton 
popular in 18th century Europe. | 

Native to America, it is generally believed that the plant was brought to most tropical areas of the world 
by the Spanish and Portuguese during the 16th and 17th centuries.*° One source claims 


) 


As early as 1594, it was cultivated in China to which it was brought from the western shore of America 
through the Philippines.*? 


From another, 


In 1586, Bishop Domingo de Salazar reports that pineapples were among the fruits imported from China 
by the Philippines (BR 7:34). It was the Portuguese who earlier introduced it into India and Malacca by 
1550 and into China soon via Macao.” 


It is possible that two different types of pineapples are involved in these apparently conflicting 
statements regarding the pineapple’s trip to Asia. Textile fibers were obtained from the Spanish Red variety 
which is distinguished by its small fruit. Plants of this variety grew wild in Panay, Cebu, Negros and Leyte.*? 
So that leaves would grow broad and long, shoots were cut™ or plants were spaced closely together.” These 
could grow from 3-5 feet in length and about 1-2 inches broad.”° Harvest time was when the plant was one and 
a half years old and only after the fruit ripened. Otherwise, fibers were weak. 


When leaves had been cut from the plant, the epidermis layer was scraped off with a potsherd until the 
fibers were exposed. These were pulled out, washed in the river, dried in the sun, combed out and sorted into » 


four classes, just as in abaca. Knotting of fibers, end to end, and weaving in “tents” or mosquito nets were 
procedures also mentioned in reports about pivia-weaving in the 19th century. 

Piviawas described as “an exceedingly strong fabric which supposedly improves after every washing”. 
The best known of all the local products during the 19th century, it was considered “a very notable instance 
of the Filipinos’ advance in the manufacturing arts.”?’ 


Maguey (Agave americana, L.). Though little mentioned, the maguey plant, called “magu?’ by the 
Tagalogs, was also raw material for nipis. Native to America, its leaf fibers were woven into fabric by the 


American Indians and must have been introduced to the Philippines while a Spanish colony. 


The long, fleshy rigid leaves of the maguey plant are edged with hooks and can grow up to six feet long 








and 8-10 inches broad. These provide soft and strong fibers which are yellowish white to brownish white.28 
Looking at the plant’s structure, it can be assumed that the extraction and processing of fibers was the same 
as that of pineapple fibers. : 

Though nipis cloth made from maguey was said to be exported to England, China, Japan and Egypt,?? 
another source claimed it was only cultivated in some localities of the Philippines and only on a small scale.3° 


Just, imported from China, was defined as “seda cruda” (raw silk) in an early Tagalog vocabulary. The 
etymology of the word is traced to the Chinese “ho” (to entwine orinterweave) and “se” (yarn or cotton).3! One 
of the earliest uses of the word in historical documents is found in Pedro Chirino’s work (1604-1605). He 
described the students of Colegio de San Jose to be clad in mantles of Jusi.?? 

Fedor Jagor, a German author, translated jusi as “Chinese floret silk” 33 Mallat’s observation, however, 
was that any kind of silk in the Philippines was called jusi.34 


From a 1900 report 


, 


These Philippine jusis, celebrated for their lightness, beauty and delicate patterns, are made from silk 
alone, or more commonly with the warp of cotton or pineapple fiber and the woof of silk. 


Later in the century, jusiwas commonly mixed with mercerized cotton threads.35 Aside from provinces 
in Panay, Caloocan and Hagonoy, Bulacan were known producers of this type of cloth.?6 


The Nipis Weaving Industry 


On an expedition to the southern Philippines circa 1759, the Englishman, William Draper, noted some 
very fine cloths made by the women of Panay Island.*’ Similarly, a fiscal’s report to the king of Spain in 1765 
stated: 


In all the Visayas, Camarines and Albay are made the choicest and finest weaves which they call nipis.°8 


Existing 18th century documents do not elaborate more on these fine textiles but mipis was said to be already 
famous then.3? However, the Jesuit missionary, Delgado, was concerned that it was not produced in 
commercial quantities yet. At most, cloths were ordered as gifts to be sent to Manila where these were sewn 
into shirts and skirts.*° 

Early 19th century reports were more informative, invariably pointing out the great amount of textiles 
produced by the Ilongga weavers, especially in Iloilo: 
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PlatellI A botanical drawing of the maguey 
plant from Fr. Manuel Blanco’s Flora de Filipinas. 
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Plate IV. Filipinas weaving pina cloth. (From 
The Philippine Islands by Ramon Lala, 1899). 
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The province in Iloilo in particular is as famous for the cloths called sinamaysand pivias, as the 
province of Ilocos is famous for cotton; these cloths manufactured in the Philippines where they were 
invented, are of an unusual beauty; the very varied and brilliant combination of their designs and colors 
are admired by everybody. The workers imitate perfectly all models shown to them. This industry is ex- 
ploited mostly by women and their patience is unimaginable.*! 


By 1876, this province had almost 60,000 women employed as weavers.*? From the account of a British vice- 
consul then, Nicholas Loney (1857): 


Almost every family possesses one or two of these primitive-looking machines, with a simple apparatus 


7 


formed of pieces of bamboo. In the majority of the houses of the mestizos, and the more well-to-do Bisay- 
ans, six to a dozen looms are kept at work.” 








Pina, sinamay and other nipis fabrics from here were sold all over the archipelago at high prices. The town 
of Jaro was particularly noted for the Thursday market where buyers from other towns flocked to. Augustin- 
ian priests as Fray Jose Alvarez, assigned to Jaro and Janiuay (1833-54), and Fray Francisco Perez of Miagao 
(1829-64) were instrumental in improving the local economy by encouraging weaving.“ 

On a smaller scale, nipis was also woven in Tondo and in Hagonoy, Bulacan.*° Although nipis fibers 
were not cultivated in these particular areas, these were bought from Chinese merchants who were also the 
sole distributors of cloth, porcelain and European goods. 

The central market for nipis was in Calle San Fernando, Binondo, the hub of commerce in Manila then. 
The whole street was devoted to local products as mats, hats and local textiles. The Chinese-owned shops and 
vendors, called sinamayeras, specialized in locally-made textiles including embroidered ones in pivia and jusi. 


There was a famous Visayan sinamayera, “Casa de los Ilongos,” in Calle dela Sacristia (now Ongpin Street) and 
a pifia factory in Calle Crespo.“ | 
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Plate V Map of Panay Island showing the major 
weaving towns. Based on Buzeta and Bravo's 


Diccionario. ..(1850). (Illustration by Jerry Mala- 
quilla) 
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Plate VI 


A woman from Manila, c.1830s. The 
camisa was most likely of nipis fabric with floral 
motif in suksuk. (Watercolor on paper by Damian 
Domingo. Original with the Edward Ayer Collec- 
tion, The Newberry Library, Chicago). 
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Traders from various provinces met in Manila to buy and sell goods. Those from Camarines, Albay, 
Iloilo and Cebu sold nipis and abaca textiles then bought cotton fabrics from Ilocos; Hocano traders did the 
reverse.4” In 1850, the finest nipis sold for about one peso per vara (roughly one yard), the price descending 
as the cloth became coarser.*® 

Because weaving of nipis required a great amount of dexterity, patience and time, the cloth was priced 
highly. A publication in 1900 mentioned the price of an elaborately embroidered pita dress to be 20,000 reales 
(according to one source,equivalent to P1,000).“° From a Scotsman’s survey, such items were practically worth 
the annual salary of a provincial governor then.”° 

In the early 19th century, ”ipis cloths were still confined to local markets. From Mallat’s point of view, 


__.some of them are of such admirable fineness and of such perfect workmanship that they would be 
unquestionably sought after in all Europe if the natives took some efforts in making their fabrications 
more conformable to European taste. In reality, they have set themselves to this since some time ago and 
the result has been the exportation of some pieces of pivias and sinamays.”* 


By the mid-19th century, a list of Philippine products exported to Spain included nipis cloth of 3 varas length 
each and also nipis embroidered dresses.** The verses of a 19th century writer in Spain, “Breton de los 
Herreros”, suggest that nipis was commonly used for clothing: 


No bien cambia el tonelete 
(el adolescente) 
Y la valona de nipis, 
Por la levita y demas 
Atavios varoniles, 
Mira con fiero desden, 
Los trompos ¥y las confites, etc? 


As soon as the young man changes his kilt, 
And the collar of nipis 

For a frock coat and manly finery 

He looks, with fierce contempt, 

At tops and sweets, etc. 


A type of nipis from abaca, lupis, was at one time exported to France where the fabric was manufac- 
tured into a type of under-clothing.*4 By 1851, the pivia cloth industry was estimated to reap $20,000 annually.°? 





From the late 19th century onwards, pivia became a popular product for European and American 
tourists to the Philippines. In Iloilo, where nipis was largely manufactured, “An Ohiowoman in the Phil- 
ippines” wrote (1904), 


... We were tempted daily to buy the lovely fabrics woven by the native women. Every incoming 
ship is beset by a swarm of small traders who find their best customers amongst American women. Of- 
ficers and men, too are generous buyers for friends at home. 


Though unflattering to the American buyer of pivia, an Englishwoman of the time narrated how she bought 
pina: | 


Yesterday morning, a little old native woman appeared wandering around the balcony with a 
bundle under her arm. When she caught sight of me she darted away and, ina few minutes, Sotero came 
into the sala saying that a mujer (a woman) wanted to sell some pifia to the sefiora. 

I said I did not want pivia particularly but that the woman could come and show it to me if she 
liked, so in she came and squatted on her heels in the doorway while she undid the bundle, first a piece 
of cotton, and then an old newspaper, then more cotton and at last a lot of rolls of muslin. They were 
very pretty pieces of stuff, dyed in pale greens, pinks, blues and mauves, but she wanted sixteen or 
eighteen pesos a piece (thirty-two to thiry eight shillings) for them - dress lengths of fifteen narrow yards. 
I said: ‘I will give you nine pesos.” 

“Santa Maria” She threw up her hands. ‘I could not live. My mistress would beat me!” 

I said that was nonsense, because she knew no Filipino lady would dream of giving her more 
than seven. 

“Fourteen at the very lowest, sefiora, and the American ladies gave me eighteen without any 
questions.” | 

“That is very silly of them,” Isaid. But I knowitto be true, for had been present ata great buying 
of pita by American tourists, and the prices they gave were simply idiotic. 

“Iam not Americana,” I said. 

“I know that,” (I daresay she did, for on that point a native rarely, if ever, makes a mistake). “So 
I would not think of asking the sefiora more than thirteen, which I hope she will not mention to anyone.” 

“Why should I pay thirteen for stuff that I know is to be had in the Filipino houses for nine?” 

“If I say twelve, may the sefiora say a prayer that I may not be dismissed by my mistress.” 

“Iam Protestante. | think each person must say their own prayers.” 

“The sevora is wise and good. She will give me eleven and a half.” 


And so on and so on. Before we had done, I was the kindest, wisest, most humane and beautiful 
and polite woman the sun ever shone on; I was blessed by all the Saints in turn - but I paid nine pesos 


for a roll of blue pivia, and the old woman said she would come any and sell me any amount more at the 
same price.°’ 
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PlateVIT Alady ofthe 19th century with camisa, 
panuelo and handkerchief of mipis.. (Portrait of 
Teodora de Vera Ygnacio by Justiniano Asuncion, 
c.1880. Reproduced from A Portfolio of 60 Philip- 
pine Art Masterpieces). 
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Guidebooks written by Westerners provided tips for buying pivia. Expected prices for handkerchiefs, 
shawls, elaborately embroidererd dresses were given, depending on texture and quality. Yellowish ones were 
inferior and, therefore, cheaper. 

One was warned that unscrupulous vendors may sell adulterated pivia and jusi, a cheaper cloth, as pure 
pina. Since the fibers of the cloth were made from leaves, make sure, one guidebook advised, that the width 
of the cloth was about the length of one pineapple leaf. When placed against the light, one should see the knots 
connecting the pivia fibers to the foreign ones.’® Another test was to compress the fabric into a ball with one’s 
hand. A stiffness and a tendency to spring meant that it was mixed with a coarser fabric.’ 

Although weaving of pivia and other nipis types continued to be woven in Panay, by 1870, cheap 
machine-made European and American fabrics had penetrated the Philippine market. This weakened the local 
textile industry to a great extent.® The writer, Alfred McCoy, attributed the downfall to the machinations of the 
British vice-consul, Nicholas Loney: 


An agent of several Manchester textile firms, Loney’s primary aim in coming to Hoilo was the destruction 


of the city’s textile manufactures and their substitution by British machine-woven cottons. His interest 


in sugar was an incidental one aimed largely at providing a return cargo for British freighters.” 


McCoy’s statement comes as a surprise after historians had made a hero out of Loney: 


” 


Described by one contemporary Filipino historian as the “Paladin of Philippine Progress”, Loney is cred- 
ited with raising the city from a swamp, creating the region’s modern export economy by establishing 
the sugar industry, and linking the city to international markets.” 


Decorative Techniques on Nipis 


Much of nipis cloth described in old documents as labrado or as tejidos labrado al telar (textiles 
decorated in the loom) meant that these were woven with stripes or checkers, in silk or cotton, or with 
supplementary threads ® (See Plates 46, 48, 51, 52.).Supplementary threads are inserted over and under the 
warp to create various designs (See Plates 49-51.) According to the book, Handwoven Textiles of Southeast 





AS14, 
ae iy A td ape of - Uh peop Some of the most beautiful textiles in South-East Asia are decorated with brightly coloured yarns or me- 
: t ; g ‘ é 
aan te “ ma je AEE a tallic threads added in various ways to form a design. The patterns are usually supplementary or, occa- 
duced from A Portfolio of 60 Philippine AgtnTeared- sionally, complementary to the plain ground weave. Every country of South-East Asia produces textiles 
pieces) | which use a supplementary thread technique.™ 
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An 1857 document implies that in the weaving industry of Iloilo, some women were employed 
specifically to “set up the pattern in the looms.® This technique is locally called suksuk or sinuksuk. That it is 
even more well-developed among the Yakans, Taosugs and among South-East Asian groups suggests its pre- 
Hispanic origins.®° : 

On September 2, 1824, the Real Sociedad Economica de Amigos del Pais (Society of Friends of the 
Country), a local organization devoted to the improvement of Philippines industries, came out with the first 
permanent dyes for cotton and nipis.*’ No reports elaborate on this but, nevertheless, nipis had been known 
for a variety of rich, beautiful colors. Any of a large number of natural dyes known to Filipinos could have been 
used. For instance, Father Blanco cited that, in Camarines, leaves of the marsdenia Cin Visayan, Dayanguit or 
aringuil) were used to dye abaca a beautiful blue. For yellow, the skin of the morinda’s roots were boiled with 
a little lime or alum until the desired color was achieved. More were identified by Delgado in a chapter of his 
book devoted to dyewoods.® 

Aside from supplemientary threads and stripes, rich Filipinos of the late 19th century also used elabo- 
rate embroidery on their camisas and matching panuelos (fichus worn around the shoulders). The long 
sleeves were sheered at the shoulders and wide towards the wrists, edges with embroidered scallops. For 
fiestas and formal occasions, the ends of the panuelos, also edged with embroidered scallops, were put 
together with a pearl or diamond pin, similar in style to the fichu la valiere of 19th century Europe (See Plate 
VIL)?" 

Embroidery on ipis was mostly done in Manila, particularly in Ermita, Malate and Lamayan, Sta. Ana. 
In Calle Real, Intramuros, an atelier owned by a group of ladies from Valenzuela (presumably Valenzuela, 
Bulacan) were known for their exquisite pieces of embroidery.”! It was said that, in Malate, male and female 
were embroiderers.”? A description of a handkerchief embroidered in Manila from the French scholar, Mallat, 
is most impressive and oft-quoted: 


It was a pina handkerchief in the center of which was embroidered the portrait of Rossini; on the sides, 
the titles of all his works, and at the four corners trophies of musical instruments.” 


Existing embroidered specimens of nipis which, like the Rossini handkerchief, were attractive due to 
their “naturalistic” subjects, achieved effects of light and shadow or veining (in the case of leaves and flowers) 


by using satin stitches or long and short stitches fading into running stitches. Padding the embroidery added 
dimension (See Plate IX).” | 

The intricacies of drawnwork were used to create the most astonishing pieces on nipis. Drawnwork 
was either pulled threadwork wherein “threads are not actually removed but instead are pulled together by 
tightened stitches to make small perforations” or drawnthread work wherein “select warp and weft threads are 
drawn out and cut off, the raw edges stitched over, and the remaining threads decorated with buttonhole or 


other stitches in a variety of designs” (See Plates X, a,” In 18th-19th century Europe, these techniques were 
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Plate IX Embroidered petals showing long and 
short stitches fading into running stitches. Edges 
are padded. 
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Plates X-XI_ Edges of drawn-threadworked bor- 
ders are often strengthened with buttonhole stitch. 
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Plate XII ‘Manila’ work made by the Swiss Schif- 
fli machine. (Photo courtesy of Textilmuseum mit 
Bibliothek, Switzerland) 
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used together with white embroidery on white muslin and classified as “whitework”. Some pieces resembled 
lace and were classified as such. 

European drawnwork, which was traditionally applied on cambric, lawn and muslin, had its Philippine 
counterpart in nipis fabrics. Nipis provided a proper ground for drawnwork in that it was smooth enough so 
that fibers could be removed easily and strong enough so that it did not fall apart when fibers were removed.”° 
By the late 19th century, “Manila lace” was known in Europe and “Manillese” was defined as: 


...atype of drawnwork combined with embroidery. Does not resemble lace toa great extent. Sometimes 
the fiber is tatted or twisted in loops. Made in Philippine Islands with Manilla grass.’” 


Referring to the same type of work, the term “Manilla grass”, apparently referring to nipis fabrics, was also used 
by Mrs. Burry Palliser, a lace expert in 19th century England.”8 

In Switzerland, a type of embroidery made with the Schiffli machine was named after Manila work and 
was much appreciated by the haute couture of Paris Plate XID. 


It was invented in 1863 by Jsaak Grobli. By the late 1870s, although white embroidery on cotton was no 
longer so fashionable, all kinds of embroidery on net were being produced in large quantities. ‘Manila’ 
work was solid embroidery on silk, muslin or fine wool, in which small open spaces were filled with net.” 


In the tradition of 19th century European whitework, many nipis articles were decorated in hems of 
dresses, edges of sleeves and borders of handkerchiefs and panuelos. Children’s clothes, caps and collars of 
nipis, in Western cuts, are found in foreign collections. Many designs seem to be derived from European 
examples, such as the Ayrshirework of Scotland, and made particularly for the Western market. 

In local collections, sinuksuk pieces are the most common. There are a number of drawnworked 
pieces which are not designed in the traditional European manner. These consist. of a checkerboard or 
striped pattern - drawnworked squares alternating with plain weave squares or drawnworked stripes 
alternating with plain weave stripes (See Plates, 11, 25, A-9).Sometimes further embellished with sinuksuk and 
applique are pieces which suggest the sense of lavishness common to wealthy Filipinos then. 

Documents do not indicate a date when drawnthread work began in the Philippines. It seems that this 
technique, which was famous and highly developed in Germany in the late 17th century (Dresdenwork),®° was 
already known by Filipinos by the early 18th century. From a Spanish chronicle on the Philippines (c. 1738- 
1744), 


... The cotton is of good quality and good textiles are woven from it. These are in good demand here and 
abroad where they are made into bedspreads, towels and various types of piece goods worked in the 
German style which Europeans want for use as tablecloths, napkins and underclothes.” 


Another technique used in nipis fabrics is that called sombrado or sombreado (Spanish for “shading”). 
Patterns, usually floral or foliate, are cut out from white cotton cloth and appliqued on the wrong side of the 
transparent fabric to create a silhouette effect. Some of the finest patterns were apparently derived from the 
peony or chrysanthemum scrolls found in Chinese ceramics (See Plates 4, 6, 7).°* Existing samples, mostly in 
the form of camisas and panuelos, exhibit extremely fine, invisible stitching which must have been worked 
underneath a magnifying glass. 

Sombrado also referred to shadow stitches used to fill in the insides of curves, flowers and circles. 
Stitches crossed underneath the transparent fabric, creating a semi- opaque quality. This variation is popularly 


used until today. 


Nipis in the twentieth century 


In the American period, the Bureau of Education pointed out the low market value of Philippine 
weaves. These were in demand only in the local market, not in the international market. Handlooms could not 
compete with the European and American power looms. It was thought, however, that the high quality of 
Philippine-made lace and embroidery could be exploited for the international market. These products were 
in demand abroad since many European convents had closed and workers were scattered. At that time, an 
official report stated that Filipino girls who were trained in Spanish convents knew all the delicate and dainty 
European stitches but had no idea of making marketable products save a few pivia handkerchiefs and a few 
eurios,* | 

Eventually, embroidery skills formerly applied in pivia were used for modern fabrics: 


When American firms first undertook to produce embroidery for export, it was natural that they should 
attempt to adapt this pivia embroidery to material acceptable to the U.S. market and to garments 
demanded there. The first work was therefore done on “pearline”, a material made of mercerized cotton 
equivalent to the sylvan and indian lawns and very much resembling in texture the better grade of pitia.™ 


A school of Household Industries in Manila was opened in 1912 to train more women who should 
eventually return to their villages and teach the latest trends. Training was geared towards manufacturing 
needlework that would be commercially viable. Embroiderers who were accustomed to elaborate designs had 
to make simpler ones to sell by volume. Luncheon sets, lingerie, and children’s clothes were the type of 
products made for the U.S. market and, later, for other countries. By 1920, some forty embroidery factories in 
Manila, mostly American-owned, supplied the U.S. market. Embroidery became a major industrial export of 
the Philippines. 
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Plate XIII Detail of a pivia centerpiece made in 
the American period. (From The Philippine Crafts- 
man, February 1913). 
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Plate XIV. An embroidered pivia collar made in 
the American period. (From The Philippine Crafts- 
man, February 1913). 
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Some weavers have resorted to using foreign fibers for what is sold as just or pivia. A laboratory test 
conducted in 1968 revealed samples of commercial jusi and pifia both to be of 98% Tussah silk.* Although 
unadulterated pina is still woven today, the extremely fine quality of 19th century pieces is not so common 
anymore. The fibers harvested today are grouped into three or only two types - bastos (rough) and liniwan 
(fine)*” - instead of the traditional four types. Naturally, the fabric is not as fine 


With the upper bracket of Filipino society wearing barongs and gowns of pifia or just in formal 


gatherings and tourist shops carrying luncheon sets, doilies and clothing of pivia and just, a small-scale nipis 
fabric industry survives today. 


Plate XV A floral motif commonly embroidered 
in pivia during the American period. (From The 
Philippine Craftsman, February 1913). 
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Plate 1. Flounce for enagua (slip) or bed hanging; 
sombrado. (MBP) 
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Plate 2. Flounce probably used in dressing a pro 
cessional carriage; sombrado. (RO) 
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Plate 4. Detail of a panuelo with symmethical pat- 
tern of scrolled flowers. Of pivia cloth, this piece 
belongs to a set which originally belonged to the 
prominent Yriarte family; sombrado. (IA) 





Plate 3. Panuelo of abaca cloth in open weave. 
Although the fabric may have been a bit coarse to 
be classified as nipis, the appliqued pattern (som- 
brado) is an interesting sidelight. (MBP). 
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Plate 5. Detail of a baptismal gown; sombrado. 
(ACG) 


Plate 6. Acut-up portion ofa camisa in appliqued 
sombrado. (LSM) 
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Plate 7. A panel of pis cloth cut for a sleeve in 
appliqued sombrado. Purchased with a set which 
includes items in Plates 14, 18, and 22 (LSM) 
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Plate 8. Kerchief or veil of pivia wi 


th floral pattern 


in relief embroidery. Ground is mostly of drawn- 


threadwork. (IA) 





Plate 8.1 Detail of previous piece. 
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Plate 9. Kerchief or veil of piza embroidered with 
medallions, C-scrolls and swags normally found 
in late 18th century European lace. The use of 
-drawnthread work and net lace create a varied 
surface. Originally from the Yriarte collection. (IA) 





Plate 9.1. Detail of previous piece. 
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Plate 10. Detail of a panuelo of piria with pulled 
thread and drawnthread work patterns used as 
fillings of flowers. Apak manok stitches on the 
outer border create the effect of spotted net lace. 


(1A) 


Plate 11. Detail of a panuelo with checkboard 
pattern outlined in cotton thread. Plain weave 
‘ squares alternate with drawnworked squares. (IA) 
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Plate 12. Detail of a piva tablecloth. Pattern in 
suksuk is floral. Upside down, the same pattern 
consists of two birds. Wide border is made of 
natural-colored abaca. Donated to the Ayala Mu- 
seum in 1983. 


Plate 13. Detail of a sayal Cflounce for a proces- 
sional carriage). Of white jusi (probably with 
mercerized cotton) and suksuk decorations in 
white silk thread. (Private collection). 
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Plate 14. Detail of a panuelo with ribboned floral 
spray. Scalloped border is of drawnthread work. 


(LSM) 


Plate 15. Baptismal gown of pivia decorated in 
relief embroidery. Scattered flowers are of apak 
manok stitches: This gown was made in 1946. 
(VN) 
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Plate 16. Pivia cloth with machine-embroidered 
genre scene - pig-roasting. Made for the tourist 
market by S.C. Vizcarra, a local handicraft shop 
which first opened in Parafiaque in 1925. (VN) 


Plate 17. Detail of a panuelo with rose motif in 
relief embroidery. Filling of flowers in shadow 
stitches. Plain center. A similar piece is displayed in 
the Exeter Museum, England. (MBP) 
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Plate 18. Detail of a panuelo with embroidery in 
dark brown silk thread. Shadow stitches fill in the , 
leaves and ribbons. (LSM) 
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Plate 19. A cut-up portion of a camisa embroi- 
dered in dark brown silk thread. Repeated leaf 
motif is also found in previous piece, both fromthe 
same source. (LSM) 





Plate 20. Acut-up portion ofa camisaoran 
unfinished camison. Repeated wheat motif also 
found in Plate 14. Both pieces come from the same 
source. Lace trimming and embroidery surround 
collar. (LSM) 
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Plate 21. Detail of embroidered panel for barong. 
Floral fillings are of drawnthread work. 1930. (VN) 
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Plate 22. This is either acut-up portion ofa camisa 
or an unfinished camison. Repeated leaf motif 
with doble calado filling. (LSM) 


Plate 23. Placemat and coaster of piva from a set 
of six. Purchased in 1935. (AM) 
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SS Plate 24. Pivia collars made in the 1940s. (VN) 


Plate 25. Detail of a panuelo of checkerboard 
pattern; plain squares alternating with drawnthread- 
worked squares. Floral pattern in suksuk crosses 
plain squares diagonally. Border pattern in appli- 
qued (sombrado) floral design. (MBP) 
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Plate 26. Camisa with ornate relief embroidery 
pattern. This piece is outstanding for the densely 
embroidered areas on the sleeves. These surround 
sparsely decorated areas which form into petals. 


(ACG) 
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Plate 27. Camisa with sparsely embroidered bor- 
der. Photograph does not easily reveal the drawn- 
thread worked squares on the fabric. (ACG) 
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a. Wide 


Plate 28. Detail of panuelo with border resem- 


bling spotted net lace. The corner exhibits an Plate 29. Detail of panuelo in fine abaca. Curvi- 
Plate 27.1 Detail of panuelo used together with interesting play of positive and negative spaces. linear stems recall those found in appliqued som- 
the previous piece. (ACG) (MBP) brado. (RO) 
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Plate 32. Detail of a panuelo with various fillings 
in doble calado. Note the uncoventional use of 
scrolls to enclose drawnworked areas. (MBP) 


Plate 31. Child’s undergarments with decorated 
portions used in the same manner as lace trim- 


mings. (MBP) 
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Plate 33. Child’s dress with fine checkerboard 
pattern and suksuk flowers on plain squares. 
(MBP) 
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Plate 54. Panel for altar trontal with symbol ot the 
Virgin Mary. Relief embroidery, drawnworked fill- 
ings for the grapes and fine veining on the flowers 
make this piece outstanding. (MBP) 
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Plate 36. Detail of sleeve with repeated foliate 
motif in suksuk, drawn-threadworked and tatted 
filings. The narrow sleeve is typical of the early 


Plate 35. Sleeve of camisa chino (Chinese-style 
shirt; collarless). Drawnworked stripes and suksuk 


patterns decorate the entire surface. (RO) 19th century. (ACG) 
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Plate 37. Detail of panuelo entirely decorated in Plate 38. Sleeve of camisa-decorated in suksuk. 
suksuk except for plain center. (ACG) (RO) 
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_ Plate 39. Camisa with fine veining on embroi- Plate 39.1. Detail of panuelo which is worn with 
dered leaves and petals. (ACG) the previous piece. (ACG) 


pie. 
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Plate 40. Sleeve of camisa with finely embroiderd 
floral motif. Laid embroidery and ovals with net 
lace form a scalloped border. (VE) | 


Plate 41. Front part of a barong with blue silk 
stripes. Floral pattern in suksuk. (RO) 
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Plate 42. Panel for sleeve with fine veining in Plate 43. Detail of panuelo wih drawn-thread 
embroidered foliate pattern. Border is of drawn- worked ovals edged with finely veined leaves. 
thread work. (VE) (MBP) 
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Plate 44. Portion of a panuelo meant to be shown 
at weaver’s back. Opposite side is plain. (MBP) 
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Plate 45. Detail of panuelowith openworked dots 
leaves, and petals. Shadow work fillings on petals 
and ribbons. Originally part of the Yriarte collec- 
tion. (IA) 
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Plate 46. Camisa chino with flora motif in suksuk. 
(TM) 
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Plate 49-50. Jusi cloth (1960s) with silk and metal- ; 
Plat ' ‘ 
fie thieads worked in suteak tos) ies ‘ . oo panel with floral pattern in 
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Appendix: Foreign Collections 


Examples of nipis in foreign museums give us an idea of what may have been made particularly for 
the Western market. These are mostly drawnworked and embroidered as in 19th century European white- 
work. 

Photographs in this section were acquired with the cooperation of the following: Victoria and Albert 
Museum (VA) of London, Textilmuseum mit Bibliothek (TB) of Switzerland, Museo Nacional de Artes 
Decoratives (MNAD) of Madrid, Allhallows Museum (AM) of Honiton, England, and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 


Some pieces in the Victoria and Albert Museum originally formed part of Queen Alexandra’s collec- 
tion. Those of the Textilmuseum, St. Gallen were acquired from John Jacoby, a nephew of a local textile 
manufacturer, Leopold Iklé. 

Not represented here are those in the Museé de I'Homme of Paris and the Museum fiir Volkerkunde, 
Berlin. The Paris collection was acquired in 1902 from Alfred Marche, a naturalist sent to the Philippines for 
an ethnographical mission (1879-1885) by the French government. After fulfilling this mission, he wrote “Luzon 
and Palawan". Additional pieces from a colonial exposition in Paris were acquired in 1931 and from the 
Belmont collection in 1969. The Berlin collection may have been acquired from Fedor Jagor, a German who 
also wrote of his Philippine travels in the 19th century. 

The Royal Museum of Scotland also has an interesting collection of embroidered nipis. 
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Plate A-1. Flounce with floral pattern arranged 
into steep triangles recalls the southern Philippine 
and Indonesian tumpal motif. All petals are filled 
in with various drawnwork patterns. (VA) 
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Plate A-2. Table runner with curved frond motif. 


Central motif consists of a pair of steep triangles 
formed by fronds. (VA) 
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Plate A-3. Collar with running vine motif. 
Drawnworked border resembles net lace. (VA) 
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Plate A-4. Peter Pan collar, (VA) 
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Plate A-5. Handkerchief embroidered with rustic 
themes - a lady seated on a shell-boat being pulled 
by a swan; a nipa hut; a water carrier; a lamb with 
a ribbon. Sampler-like border demonstrates an 
- impressive number of drawnworked patterns. (VA) 
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Plate A-6. Kerchief embroidered in scrolls. Back- 
ground is completely of drawnwork. (VA) 
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Plate A-7. Handkerchief with scenes showing a 
man, banana and coconut trees. With embroi- 
dered wheat-like blossoms around inner scalloped 
border. (VA) 
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Plae A-8. Kerchief with bird motif. All closed 
forms, including the scalloped border, are filled in 
with various drawnwork patterns. (MNAD) 
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Plate A-10._ Handkerchief wih sampler-type bor- 
der. Embroidered rustic themes are a nipa hut, a 
lamb (), a harp player and a woman with a jar. 


(AM) 
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Plate A-11. Kerchief with monogram (YPL). (TB) 
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Plate A-12. Kerchief with monogram. Crown sug- 
gests it was intended fora royal personage. (MNAD) 
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Plate A-13. Handkerchief with full embroidery of 
flowers and medallions on drawnworked ground. 
(VA) 
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Plate A-14. Handkerchief with initials, I. Y. de M. 
(VA) 
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Plate A-15. Collar. (TB) 
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Plate A-16. Bonnet. (TB) 
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Plate A-17.1 Detail 
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Plate A-18. Child’s dress. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, Gift of of Mrs. Frederick Sturgis, 1906. 
A kerchief featured in the book Whitework Em- 
broidery, by Barbra Dawson, is easily distinguished 
as Philippine work and is embroidered with the 
name, Julia Sturgis. The Sturgis brothers of Boston 
were partners in the firm Russell and Sturgis which 
was established in China and the Philippines in the 


19th century. 
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Plate A-19. to 26. Various border patterns on ker- 
chiefs and mantel pieces. (TB) 
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Plate A-27. Border pattern on kerchief. (MCT) 
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80") resden became celebrated during the last part of the 17th century and for the whole of the 18th, not 
for a Pillow Lace but for a Drawn Lace, an imitation of the Italian Punto Tirato in which a piece of linen 
was converted into lace by some of its threads being drawn away, some retained to form a pattern, and 
others worked together to form square meshes.” (Caulfield, 1972: 161). 
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